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ligbteniog their upderstandings. It was, indeed, lilie most 
of thie measuries of Governnnent respecting reform, arbitrary 
and dictatorial.- Somach was be disliked, that five of his 
servants were, on one occasion, killed before bis face, and his 
own life was with difficulty saved by the interference of the 
Magistracy. 

The death of Edward VI., which took place in 1553, after 
a reign of seven years, put a stop to these proceedings. All 
the efforts which had been hitherto so unsuccessfully made 
to introduce the Reformation into Ireland, were, for a period, 
suspended by this event. — From the sketch now given, it 
may be deduced as a general principle, that religious Re- 
formation is not likely to succeed, among a people in a rude 
and barbarous state. As Christianity was published origi- 
nally, at an era distinguished for mental exertion, and the 
cultivation of the intellectual powers, so it is always likely 
to be best received, and to produce its best effects, among a 
people in a state of civilization. To communicate the re- 
fined and sublime system of the Gospel where it is not, or to 
reform &hy perversions of it, it is necessary, if the people in- 
tended to he converted be in a state of ignorance, to dispel 
that ignorance, and along with religion to communicate the 
useful arts. This principle was acted upon with energy and 
perseverance by the early Scottish Reformers, and their splen- 
did success is the best illustration of its utility. Inattention 
to this principle, retarded for a long period the progress of 
the Reformation in Ireland. 

F. 



THEWRITINGS OF BOCCACCIO. 

NO. III. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE DECAMEEON. 

In adverting to the Decameron of Boccaccio, our atten- 
tion was arrested by the very commencement of the Introduc- 
tion, where a vivid and affecting picture of the Plague is pre- 
sented, which we compared with similar descriptions of that 
dreadful malady, in other writers. The plague is introduced 
as furnishing the occasion for narrating the stories ; in conse- 
quence of a number of young ladies and gentlemen withdraw- 
ing to the country, to avoid its dangers, and forget its hor- 
rors, amid beautiful scenery and various amusements, of 
which story-telling was the chief. The account of their 
rural retreat has been generally admired, as forming a kind 
of frame-work for the stories, at once original, elegant, and 
appropriate. If the idea of such a frame-work did Dot ori- 
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ginate with Boccaccio, he was the first Europeau writer 
who adopted it ; and he gave it popularity by the beauti- 
ful specimen which he exhibited. What he so finely exe- 
cuted, is different from the mere plan of an extended narra- 
tive — having a beauty and consistency within itself, and dis- 
tinct from the narrations, while it introduces and exhibits 
Ihem to greater advantage. What is required, is more than a 
mere frame to contain pictures, or a thread to bind together 
different flowers. It should be itself a figure of intrinsic in- 
terest; throwing its own graceful outline around the whole 
collection ; exhibiting them in groupes, with obvious rela- 
tions to each other ; and presenting itself at different inter- 
vals, as at once an appropriate ornament to them, and deriv- 
ing a lustre from the reflexion of their beauties. 

It is remarkable, that no examples of this species of com- 
position occur among the classical writers; whose narratives 
are commonly wrought into one piece, with perfect subordi- 
nation of parts, and unity of design. The plan of collecting 
a great number of stories, and joining them by some loose 
and arbitrary principle of connexion, is of Eastern origin, and 
corresponds to the habits that prevail in many countries in 
Asia. There, mere story-telling forms a favourite amuse- 
ment, adapted to the luxurious indolence of the inhabitants, 
who spend whole days in listening to what gratifies curiosity; 
while their taste is not sufficiently delicate, to require much 
attention to probabflity, or much gracefulness in the ar- 
rangement of the different parts. The practice is also con- 
nected with the systems-of arbitrary government, which com- 
monly prevail. Truth dares not approach the capricious 
tyrant in her native simplicity; but must borrow various dis- 
guises before she can be tolerated, or recommend herself to 
attentioD. Hence the frequent use of fable and allegory for 
conveying disagreeable sentiments; and hence also the prac- 
ticeof collectiog various detached stories, to illustrate some 
general principle, and to work upon capricious humours 
>phich can only he managed by gentleness and art. Accord- 
ingly the East abounds with collections of stories calculated 
to serve these purposes; while they are commonly put up in 
a frame, which at once gives ihem some kind of connexion, 
and illustrates the circumstances in which such narratives 
were frequently related. Every one will recollect the Ara- 
bian Nights' Entertainments, as the exsuonple most familiar to 
general readers. But it was neither the earliest composition 
of the kind, nor the first known and copied in Europe. It is 
rather an imitation of other collections, that were long cele- 
brated and widely circulated in the East. Of these the 
earliest appeared in Hludostan, and was translated and imi- 
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tated In other counfries. It is entitled Heetopades fHrhoIe* 
some instruction) and is supposed to have been compiled 
upwards of 2000 years ago. After having been long pre- 
served in comparative obscariiy, as an invaluable tre6^ure> 
by the Indian Princes, it wa&brought into more general notice, 
by Chosroes.aKing of Persia; who, about the year 700, obtained 
a copy by stratagem, and had it translated into Persian, under 
the designation of the Tables of Bidpai or Pilpay. In the 
8th century, an Arabic version, of the work appeared,, under 
the title Kalilah U Damnab, derived from the names of two 
Foxes that relate many of the stories; the one signifying 
" worthy to be crowned," and the other " ambitious." After 
passing through different versions, it was translated into Latin, 
by John of Capua, during the 13th century, and was thus pro- 
bably known to Boccaccio. In later times itpassed^into various 
modern languages, and at last was broughtinto. notice by imir 
tations of the stories in French, about 1724, by M. Galiand, 
in a collection entitled, " Contes et Fables Indiennes de Bidr 
pai et Lockman." This work, however, had notso much in- 
fluence on modern narration as others of a later date^ 

Of these the best known is entitled the " Seven Wige Mas- 
ters,"— a collection ofstorjes ascribed to an Indian sage, San- 
dabar, about a century before the Christian era. It was afterr 
wards translated into Latin, duringlhel2tbcentnry,byaMonk, 
Giovanni, under the name Dolopatros, and is understood to 
have furnished Boccaccio with some of his stories, as well as 
with the general.ideaof a frame work. This collection became 
more familiarly known in modern times, through the medium 
of several French versions and imitations, of different dates. 
The outline of this Romance, which has been preserved thro' 
its various transmigrations, is curiousi — It relates to a certain 
king, who had an establishment of seven mistresses for his 
seraglio, and also of seven Philosophers for his council, under 
whose tuition he placed his son. These sages discovered that 
the life of the Prince would be endangered, unless he preserv- 
ed a strict silence for a certain time; and when he obeyed 
their instructions on this point, he incurred his father's dis- 
pleasure bj bis taciturnity. One of the queens, who endea- 
voured to ascertain the cause of bis silence, was so captivated 
with the charms of the Prince, that she attempted to seduce 
him ; but the youth reproached her for her conduct, and then 
became mute as before. This so enraged the lady, that she 
accused him to his father of the offence which she herself me- 
ditated. The king of 0001*80 resolved to put his son to death : 
but the seven sages agreed to prevent his execution, by spend, 
ing each a day with his Majesty, and relating stories calcula- 
ted to change his purpose. Seven days were spent in this 
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naaaner ; but the eloquent lady contrived, at the end of each 
day", to tell ia story which completely betitralised that of tie 
philo^oplier, and kept the king in suspense. This sipgtiMir 
^teraafion of recitals and resolutions, adds greatly to the iid- 
terest of the plot. At last the king was convinced of his so'q$ 
mnocence, and determined to decapitate his accuser ; ^\kVtk 
his resolution was again changed by a story from the Princ^ 
himself. Still, however, his Majesty insisted that the ladj^ 
should at least lose her ears iand her tongue ; but she sucbei^- 
fally persuaded, him by ahotheir fable, that It vroiild be ^ pit^ 
to disfigure her in such a manner, and at last escaped by niei-e- 
ly performing public penance. 

Of other Oriental collections it is unnecessery to give, bli- 
tiule accouats, especially of one so well known as the Arabian 
Nights' Eatertainments; which, however absurd the plot may 
appear, is so well conducted, that the reader syiiipathises with 
the curiosity of the SuVtan, and is ready to s^y with him, at the 
end of each tale—" I will stay till to-morrow : it will be as well 
not to kill the lady till she has finished her story." It may- 
only be observed, that these Tales arejsnpposed to have been 
written after the Arabian conquests in the West, probably 
during the 14th century. Whether they are a collection of 
different Romances, or the production of a single writier, !s 
doubtful ; though it is most probable that the incidents were 
borrowed from various sources, and combined in their present 
form by an individual, now unknown. They were introduced 
into Europe, about the beginning of last century, by the Fredch 
translations of Galland, but considerably altered, and adapted 
to modern taste.* 

Such is the character of the works which are hhd'et- 
stood to have suggested to Boccaccio the idea of a frame-vvdrk 
for his Tales ; and which thus gave a new cast to n^odern nair- 
rative. For though there were collections of stories both in 
France and Italy, earlier than his, from which also he bibir- 
rowed some of his materials, none of them contained such k 
bond of connexion as that which he adopted. 

The following extracts will give an idea of his plan : — 

It happened one Tuesday, in the evening, that seven ladies, all hi 
deep mourning, as most proper for that time, had been attending liiyine 
service (being the whole congregation), in new St. Mary's Church, 
Florence. They were united by the ties either of friendship or rela- 
tion, and of suitable years; the youngest not less than eighteen, nidr 
the eldest exceeding twenty-eight; all discreet, nobly desceA'ded, 

* Soon after, the Persian Tales were translated in a similar nuiAner, by La droix 

and Le Sage. These arc a counterpart to the Arabian — being intended to remove tfie 
prejudices of a Princess against Matrimony, by exhibiting examples of lasting attaell- 
meut and conjugal fidelity on the part of men. 
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and perfectly accomplished, both in person and behavibUr. The 
eldest was called Pampinea, the next to her Flammettd^ the third 
Philomena, the foutth Emilia, the fifth Lauretta, the sixth Neiphile, 
and the youngest Eliza. Being got together, by chance, rathet than 
Any appointibent, into a corner of the Church, and there seated in a 
ring; and leaving 6i9f their devotions, and falling into some discoiirsfe 
together concerning the nature of the times; in a little while Pam- 
pina thus began : — 

" We stay here for no other purpose, that I cian see, but to ob- 
serve what numbers come to be buried, or to listen if thfe monks, who 
are how i-leduced to a very few, sing their sisrviceS at thie proper 
times, or else to show by our habits the greatiieSs of our distress. 
And if we go from hence, we are salutied with numbers of the dead 
aiid sick carried along the streets; or with persons who hftd been 
outlawed for their villanies, now faciiig it out Jiublicly, in defiance 
of the laws. Or We see the scum of tide cily eiiriched with the pub- 
lic calamity, and insulting us with reproachful ballads. TSox is any 
thing talked of, but that such an one is dead, or d3rihg: tod, were 
aiiy lefl: to mbUrn, we should heat nothing but lamentations. Or. if 
we go home (1 know not whether it fares with you as with uiyself ), 
when I find, out of a numerous faihily, not one left, besides a maid- 
servant, I am frightened out of my senses ; and go where I will, the 
ghosts of the departed seem always before me; not like the persons 
whilst they were living, but assuming a ghastly and dreadful aspect. 
The case is the sanie, whether we stay here, diepaint hencie, or go 
home; especially as there are few, who are able to go, and have a 
place to go to, left but ourselves. And those few, I am told, fall 
into all Sorts of debauchery; and even the religious, and ladies shut 
up in inonasteries, supposing themselves entitled to equal liberties 
with others, are as bad as the worst. And if this be so, (a§ you see 
plainly it is) what do we here? What are we dreaming of? Why are 
we less regardful of oiir lives than other people are oftheirS? I should 
think it best for us to quit the town, and avoiding, as we would 
death itself, the bad example of others, to choose some pleasant place 
of retirement, of which each of us has inore thatt one, where we may 
make ourselves innocently merry, without offering the least violence 
to the dictates of reason and our own consciences. There will our 
ears be entertained with the warbling of the birds, and Our eyes with 
the verdure of the hills and valleys ; with the waving of corn-fields 
like the sea itself; with trees of a thousand different kinds, aiid a 
more open aiid serene sky ; which, however overcast, yet affords a 
far more Agreeable prospect than these desolate walls. The air also 
is pleasanter, and there is greater plenty of every thing, attended 
with fewer ihconvehieuces : for, though people die there as well as 
here, yet we shall have fewer such objects before us, as the inhabi- 
tants are less in Aii'mber; and, Oh the other hand, if I judge right, we 
deseirt nobody, but are rather ourselves forsaken. For all our friends, 
either by death, or endeavouring to avoid it, have left us, as if we in 
ho Way belonged t6 them." 

The ladies having heard what Pampinea had to offer, not only 
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approved of it, but were going to concert measures for their departure, 
when Philomena, who was a most discreet person, made answer : 
" Though Pampinea has spoken well, yet there is no occasion to run 
heedlessly into it, as you are about to do. We are but women, nor 
is any of us so ignorant, not to know how little able we shall be to 
conduct such an affair, without some man to help us. We Sre natu- 
rally fickle, obstinate, suspicious, and fearful; and I doubt much, 
unless we take somebody into our scheme to manage it for us, that it 
will soon be at an end ; and, perhaps, little to our reputation. Let us 
proyide against this, therefore, before we begin." 

While deliberating on this point, behold three gentlemen came 
into the church, the youngest not less than twenty-five years of age ; 
and in whom neither the adversity of the times, tiie loss of relations 
and friends, nor even fear for themselves, could stifle, or indeed 
cool, the passion of love. One was called Pamphilus, the second 
Philostratus, and the third Dioneus, all of them well bred, and plea- 
sant companions ; and who, to divert themselves in this time of af- 
fliction, were then in pursuit of their mistresses, who by chance were 
three of these seven ladies, and the other four all related to one or 
other of them. They immediately joined the ladie» in their design, 
and set out, with servants, to the place of retreat,, two miles from 
Florence. 

It was a little eminence, remote from any great road, covered 
with trees and plants of an agreeable verdure ; on the top of which 
was a stately palace, with a grand and beautiful court in the middle: 
within were galleries, and fine apartments elegantly fitted up, and 
adorned with most curious paintings ; around it were fine meadows, 
and most delightful gardens, with fountains of the purest and best 
water. The vaults also were stored with the richest wines, suited 
rather to the taste of debauchees, than of modest and virtuous ladies. 
This palace they found cleared out, and every thing set in order, for 
their reception ; with the rooms all graced with the flowers of the 
season, to their great satisfaction.- — They agreed that a President 
should be appointed to direct the amusements : the first to be elected 
by the whole company, who on the approach of the evening should 
name a person to succeed for the following day. These, during the 
time of their government, were to give orders concerning the place 
where, and the manuM how, they were to live. 

Pampinea being first chosen queen, they went into a meadow of 
deep grass, where the sun had little power; and having the benefit of 
a pleasant breeze, they sat down in a circle, as the queen had com- 
manded, who spoke in this manner : — " As the sun is high, and the 
heat excessive, and nothing is to be heard but the chirping of the 
grasshoppers among the olives, it would be madness for us to think 
of moving yet; this is an airy place, and here are chess-boards, and 
gammon-tables to divert yourselves with; but if you. are ruled by, me, 
you will not play at all, since it often makes one party uneasy, with- 
out any great pleasure to the other, or to the looker-on ; but let us 
begin and tell stories, and in this manner one person will entertain 
the whole company ; and by the time it has gone round, the worst 
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part of the day will be over, and then we can divert ourselves as we 
like best. If this be agreeable to you, then, (for I wait to know 
your pleasure,) let us begin ; if not, you are at your own disposal till 
the evening," This motion was approved by all ; whilst the queen 
continued, " Let every one for this first day take what subject he 
fancies most ;" and turning to Pamphilus, who sat on her right hand, 
bade him begin. 

In the course of the narrations thns agreed upon,whiob con- 
tinued ten days, the company changed their situation ; and 
thus an elegant diversity is given to the scenery and the cir- 
cumstances, while the original plan is consistently preserved. 
On the third day they removed to another palace, two miles 
distant, most sumptuously furnished, with a beautiful garden. 
— At the conclusion of the sixth day, they y^f&r^ also conduct- 
ed by one of the ladies, to a place called iW Ladies' Valley, 
the description of which, as it presents another specimen of 
rich Italian scenery, may here be quoted : — 

" They entered it by a straight path ; whence there issued forth a 
fine crystal current, and they found it extremely beautiful and 
pleasant, especially at that sultry season. The plain in the valley 
was as exact a circle as if it had been described by a pair of com- 
passes, though it seemed rather the work of nature than art, and was 
about half a mile in circumference, surrounded with six mountains of 
a moderate height, on each of which was a palace built in the form 
of a little castle. The descents from these mountains were as regu- 
lar as we see in a theatre, where the circle of each landing grows 
less and less, till it comes to the bottom. Whilst that part that 
looks towards the south was planted, as thick as they could stand 
together, with vines, olives, almonds, cherries, figs, and most other 
kinds of fruit-trees ; on the northern side were also fine plantations 
of oaks, ashes, &c. so tall and regular, that nothing could be more 
beautiful. The vale, which had only that one entrance, was full of 
firs, cypress trees, laurels, and pines, all placed in such order, as if 
all had been done by the direction of some exquisite artist, and 
through which little or no sun could penetrate to the ground, which 
was covered with a thousand different flowers. But what gave no 
less delight than any of the rest, was a rivulet that came through a 
a valley, which divided two of the mountains, and, running through 
the vein of a rock, made a most agreeable murmur with its fall, ap- 
pearing, as it was dashed and sprinkled into drops, like so much 
quicksilver. After arriving in the plain beneath, it was there received 
in a fine canal, and, running swiftly to the middle of the plain, 
formed a basin not deeper than the breast of a man, still showing 
its clear gravelly bottom, with pebbles intermixed, so that any one 
might see and count them; the fishes also appeared swimming up 
and down in great plenty, which made it wonderfully pleasant; 
whilst the water that overflowed was received in another little anal, 
which conveyed it off the valley." 
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Our limits do not allow us to compare the frame-worjc of Boccac- 
cio with others of modem date; but it naturally suggests that of his 
celebrated contemporary Chaucer, in his Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales. It IS remarkable, indeed, that two such distinguished 
-venters should have wrought on the same model> about the same 
time. Chaucer is known to have had Boccaccio in view"; yet he 
has preserved perfect originality of design. The two plans, indeed, 
are entirely distinct. Chaucer, it is well known, represents a com- 
pany of pilgrims, on their way to the shrine of Thomas a Becket, at 
Canterbury, meeting at an inn in Southwark, London, and agreeing 
to entertain one another on their journey, by relating each two sto- 
ries; one, on their progress to Canterbury, and another, on their re- 
turn. — when this plan is compared with that of the Decameron, the 
advantage and disadvantages of each are obvious. That of Boccac- 
cio has the advantage of scenery and situation. Nothing indeed, 
can be more delightful than the scenes he has described ; having all 
the richness of Italian landscape, and painted in the most glowing 
colours. The reader partakes of the inspiration they breathe. The 
situation of Chaucer's Pilgrims, s^ain, is awkward. The confine- 
ment and bustle of an inn, present a disagreeable contrast to the 
charms of the rural retreats ; and the plan supposes that the stories 
were told on the road, where it is di£Scult to conceive how they 
could be distinctly heard by a company of thirty, very di£Ferently 
equipped. — But the advantage of variety, originality, and interest of 
character, is entirely on the side of Chaucer. The characters of 
Boccaccio are few, and not only about the same age, but of the 
same class of society, and one which presents little variety. Those 
of Chaucer are more numerous and strikingly diversified ; containing, 
indeed, specimens of all the gradations of society, in that age ; and 
exhibited witli graphical minuteness, in all the peculiarities of dress 
and manner. The whole groupe forms a fine subject for painting, 
and is as picturesque on the canvas as in the poet's page. This va- 
riety is turned also to good account, by giving to each an appropri- 
ate story. Boccaccio's company scarcely admits of selection or dis- 
tinction, except between the ladies and gentlemen; and even to this 
he has scarcely attended, as some of his exceptionable narratives 
are put into the mouths of ladies. Chaucer again has a character 
for every sort of tale, and a tale for every character ; while the im- 

Sroprieties of some are almost veiled by their suitableness to the in- 
ividuals who repeat them. Even the wife of Bath prepares us for 
the sort of story she relates. Of this circumstance Chaucer avails 
himself, as an apology for some of his incidents. 

Wboso shall tell a tale after a man. 
He moste reherse, as nigbe as ever he can, 
Everich worde, if it be in his charge, 
AU speke he never so rudely and so large. 

As these characters present a living picture of the times, and com- 
bine many striking features, a general sketch of them may not be un- 
interesting even to those who are most familiar with the work. 

The idea of the company entertainining themselves with story-tel- 
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ling is suggested by the jolly Landlord of the Inn, who acted as Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies ; and inspired them all with great good humour, 

A semely man our Haste was, with alle, 

For to ban ben a marehall in an halle. 

A large man he was, with eyen atepe ; 

A fairer burgeis is ther non in Ciiepe. 
The first character in the company was a Knight lately returned 
from foreign travel and war: " A worthy man who loved chivalry, 
truth and honour, freedom and courtesie." His appearance and 
dress corresponded to his character — simple and unaffected, but full 
of dignity. " His horse was good, but he ne was not gay." With 
him was his son, " a young Squire — a lover and a lusty bachelor," 
twenty years of age ; " courteous and serviceable, and carved before 
his father at the table." A* he was a devoted lover of an absent 
and coy mistress, he added to the virtues of chivalry many elegant 

accomplishments. 

Embroidered was he, as it were a mede, 

AUe fill! of freshe flowres, white and rede : 

Singing he was, or floyting,* alle the day: 

He was as fresshe as is the moneth of May. 
His servant was a Yeoman, a name originally given to a boy — active, 
hardy, and acquainted with country sports. 

The next was a Nonne, a Prioress, having much chastened beauty 
and dignity in her appearance and dress, as well as gracefulness and 
decorum in her deportment, amounting often to fastidiousness ; with 
timid gentleness and great benignity in her disposition. 

As a contrast to her is a jolly Monk, the head of a convent, 
whose character exhibits much of Chaucer's humour, and delicate 
yet sarcastic raillery. He was fond of country sports, especially rid- 
ing and hunting. 

And when he rode, men mighte his bridel here 

Gingeling, in a whistling wind, as clere 

And eke as loude as doth the chapell belle, 

Ther as this lord was keeper of the celle. 
He reconciled the gaiety of his pursuits with the strict rules of his 
order, by a train of reasoning full of pleasantry ; and his appear- 
ance corresponded to his character. His dress was rich — with orna- 
ments of gold and even love knots. 

His bed was balled, and shone as any glas, 

And eke his face, as it hadde ben anoint : 

He was a lord ful fat and in good point, 

His eyen stepe, and rolling in his hed. 

That stemcd as a forneis o?a led. 
He was attended by a Friar, gay and accomplished also, though 
in another manner: plausible, and addicted to pleasures; but attentive 
to the interests of his order, and extremely indulgent to penitents at 
confession, provided they were liberal in their donations. 

The next was a Merchant, at that time a character rising in im- 
portance — skilful, active, and prosperous. Then follows, a Clerk, 
or scholar of Oxford, extremely studious, and unaffectedly pious — 
yet poor and unambitious — 

As lene was his horse as is a rake. 
And he was not right fat I undertake. 

* Flaying on the fiute. 

4« c 
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A Serjeant 'Stt law next appears ; bustling — full of law terms and 
notions — successful in his business — and very agreeable. He had, 
however, some of the foibles of his profession. It has been observed 
of him, that he was the prototype of lawyer Dowling in Tom Jones ; 
who wished himself divided into a hundred pieces, that he might be 
in a hundred places at once. 

No where so besy a man as he there u'as, 
~' And yet he seemed besier than he was. 

We are then introduced to a Franklin, or a freeholder, rich for the 
age, and fond of pleasure, especially of good eating : and also a Haber- 
dasher, a Carpenter, a Webbe (or weaver) a Dyer, and Tapisser — 
forming a groupe of worthy representatives of the different trades 
newly incorporated — all of them prosperous, and fit to sit in Guild- 
hall, To these is added a Cook, skilful and expert in his business. 
Then follows a Shipman — brave, hardy, skilful and enterprising, but 
rather addicted to plunder. 

A Doctor of Pliysie is described, as very skilful, but combining a 
taste for magic with the knowledge of his profession. One trait jn 
his character is remarkable, and may be thought to apply even to 
later times. " His studie was but litel on the Bible." He was 
temperate, however, and prudent, but rather avaricious. 

We are at last introduced to the famous Wife of Bath. She was 
skilful in the manufacture of cloth — proud of her riches, yet chari- 
table, though somewhat ostentatious in her ofl'erings at the altar. 
" Bold was her face, and fair, and red of hue ; yet she was gat- 
totfaed (gap-toothed) and a little deaf." Her dress_\vas rather splen- 
did and costly, than tasteful. She was well-mounted ; and as she 
had travelled far, her knowledge of the world was extensive. The 
greatest peculiarity in her situation was, that, though still in middle 
life, " Husbands at the church door had she five." We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find her very fond of gossip and love stories 
— with rather a coarseness and wantonness of taste. 

The next seems to be Chaucer's favourite character, a good Par- 
son, extremely attentive to the duties of his sacred office ; a complete 
contrast to the carelessness and profligacy of the other clergy, and 
understood to be intended as a specimen of the followers of Wick- 
lifFe, to whom the poet was partial. 

The next groupe presents specimens of lower life, which, though 
well marked, and having some striking features, we have not room 
to distinguish. It may only be observed, that they afford opportu- 
nities of adhering to probability, even where some of the coarsest 
stories are introduced. They are, a Ploughmap, a Reve (or over- 
seer) a Miller, a Manciple (or one who provided victuals for the 
inns of court.) The company is completed by two other Ecclesi- 
astics, to whom some of the worst vices of their order are imputed, 
and who draw forth Chaucer's severest censures on the prevalent 
abuses of the church. — One is a Sompnour (or one who summoned 
persons to the ecclesiastical courts) addicted to the lowest vices, 
which he indulged with greater effrontery, than what any of the rest 
ventured to display ; and the other is a Pardonere, an effeminate 
Italian, a fine singer, who raises money by the most scandalous 
traffic in indulgences and relics. 



